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Edward Backhouse gives the few facts to be 


gleaned about the Church between the close of 
the New Testament canon and the end of the 
first century, some of which are known only 
through heathen testimony. He refers to the 
Epistle of Clement and the letter to Diog- 
netus as the most valuable among the very few 
Christian writings issued during this period, a 
period in which the believers witnessed and 
suffered rather than wrote in explanation or 
defense of their faith. 

It isa comfort to those who have not care- 
fully studied early Christian history for them- 

selves, to find E. Backhouse confirming the 
- conclusion of other church historians that 
‘Nothing is more striking in entering upon 
the study of Church History, than the trans- 
ition, in authority and unction, from the New 
Testament to the writings which immediately 
follow.’”’ This establishes our conviction as to 
the fulness of inspiration which attended the 
writers of the canonical Scriptures; and that 
in these has God providentially retained all that 
was essential for ‘‘ teaching, reproof and in- 
struction in righteousness.”” With the English 
Bible in his hand any reader may feel assured 
that he has all the writings necessary to make 
him a man of God, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. Yet it is confirming to find in 
the excellent Epistle to Diognetus, as well as 
in that of Clement, testimony to that evangel- 
ical conception of Gospel truth, by which the 
Church won its triumphs from the days of 
the Reformation until now. 


In entering upon the second century the re- 
newed persecutions are described. Pliny’s 
deeply interesting statement about the Chris- 
tians is given, and brief reference is made to 
the letters of Ignatius, as well as to the writ- 
ings of Justin Martyr and others in defense 
of the Christian faith. Infamous stories had 
become commonly received as to the tenets 
and customs of the Christians. They were said 
to be guilty of unnatural crimes, and their meet- 
ings in the evening or early morning to wor- 
ship their God and Saviour were reported to 
be for the worst purposes. Apologies became 
needful, and such writers as Justin Martyr 
and Minucius Felix defended their cause, not 
without effect. 

The martyrdom of the venerable Polycarp is 
described, and that of other confessors at Lyons 
and Vienne. Heresies from Oriental specu- 
lation and superstition had to some extent in- 
fected the Church, yet as a whole it was bound 
together, from Phrygia to Spain as one brother- 
hood in faithand life. Inthe letterof the Church 
of Smyrna concerning thedeath of Polycarp, the 


essentials of Christian doctrine find spontaneous 


utterance. Polycarp prays to the ‘‘ Lord God 
Almighty, the Father of thy beloved and blessed 
Son Jesus Christ, by whom we have received 
















the ‘‘ true and faithful God,” ‘‘ I glorify Thee 
with the eternal and heavenly Jesus Christ, 
Thy beloved Son, to whom, with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory now and ever.” The 
brethren speak of worshipping Christ, ‘‘ For 
Him indeed we adore.” 

The faithfulness, not of men and women 
only, but of youths and maidens, under per- 
secution with fearful and prolonged tortures, 
or in the presence of frightful forms of death, 
was wonderful. For twelve years under the 
Emperor Commodus, there was a-respite in 
most parts of the Empire, but just after this,. 
Clement of Alexandria writes, ‘‘ Many mar- 
tyrs are daily burned, crucified or beheaded 
before our eyes.”’ 

Despite the sifting effects of this persecu- 
tion, however, the Church found within its fold 
thousands who very lately had been filled with 
heathen superstition and philosophy. These 
were often but partially delivered from their 
former errors, had imperfectly embraced the 
truth or were led to mix the speculations of 
their former days with some of the truths. 
of Christianity, and thus came in many forms. 
of heresy. One of these was Gnosticism in its. 
various forms, an engrafting of Oriental specu- 
lations and imaginings upon Bible truths; ‘a 
yeasty product, thrown up by the working of 
the Gospel leaven upon the dead mass of 
heathenism which it was evermore powerfully 
striving to penetrate and quicken.” 


Besides Gnosticism there arose in Asia Mi- 
nor and spread through the Church, especially 
in Africa, another movement which gave rise to 
Montanism. The first government of Christiah 
congregations by a body of elders or bishops: 
had already begun to pass into another form. 
One of the elders was raised above the rest 
and called ¢he bishop. Congregations im 
cities had a care over others which had 
grown up in the villages or country around, 
perhaps from their missionary zeal, and over 
these the bishop of the city exercised a su- 
pervision. Corresponding changes in other 
features of the life of the Church took place. 
The dogma of Apostolic succession, of the 
sacrificial character of the Lord's Supper, the 
confining of gifts of the Spirit to one class 
in the Church, and laxity in conforming to the 
manners of the world, were creeping in. 

Against these Montanism raised a protest, 
and sought to restore the first spirituality and 
unworldly ways of the Church. It numbered 
among its adherents some of the purest and 
best of the believers. Tertullian became 4 
Montanist and defended his views with all 
the eloquence of his tongue and pen. He as 
serted the priestly dignity of all Christians 
against those who began to call ministers 
priests. He maintained that spiritual gifts 
were not confined to one class or sex, uphel 


the knowledge of Thee.’ Again he says to| the ministry of women, the high standard of 
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moral and spiritual life which marked the | and give no countenance to the attendance of 
primitive Church, and put this life before most | reviews or other military exhibitions. When 
ritual observances. Tertullian also taught that it | we speak of war, let us tell them what it really 
was inconsistent for a Christian to be a soldier. i oes foolish, unnatural, and cruel, and 
Yet Montanism had within it the seeds of its! what terrible sufferings follow in its train. 
own extinction. It demanded that Christian- | Let us endeavor to counteract the charm which 
ity should be sustained by the miraculous gifts | stories of warlike adventure possess, by point- 
of the Spirit, forgetting that His operations are | ing out that the heroes of peace are far nobler 
consistent with the regular and faithful use | than those of war, inasmuch as they save men’s 
of the natural activities of the consecrated lives while the others destroy them. Let us 
believer, that they are not designed to dis- | direct their attention to such lives as those of 
place these, but to give them their highest and | John Howard and David Livingstone; to the 
most harmonious exercise. It undervalued | martyrs who have died for conscience sake ; to 
organization, patient labor, the continuous | the brave men who, in fighting against the 
and wise use of means. It gave too much) perils of the sea and the flames, willingly en- 
place to dreams and visions, inculcated an as-| danger and often sacrifice their lives in saving 
cetic rigor of life, required fastings, and looked | those of others. Above all, let us point them 
for the immediate coming of Christ ; some! to the highest example of courage and manli- 
Montanists in Asia Minor even assigning the | ness, of ardent attachment to country and 
spot where He would descend. It depreciated | people, and yet of perfect love and gentleness 
marriage, and disdained all prudence in avoid- | manifested in the holy life of the Prince of 
ing martyrdom, yet to its honor it gave to the, Peace. It is easy to show our children that 
cause of Christ some of its noblest witnesses. ! moral courage, in adhering to what is right 
(To be concluded.) and true, in being willing even to be called a 
coward rather than disobey conscience, ‘is a 
. far higher and rarer quality than mere physi- 
Address on Peace From the Yearly Meet-| ca] bravery. The reading of history with 
ing of Women Friends in Ireland, Held in : : 5 . . 
Dublin, 1884. children gives abundant opportunity for en- 
forcing the doctrines of peace; and every 
Dear Sisters: We desire to address a few! mother and teacher knows that incidents are 
words to you on the subject of our Christian | continually occurring in the home, and the 
testimony against war. We fear that whilst |School, and the playground, to call for a word 
ve still nominally uphold this testimoriy,.it Of counsel as to forbearance and gentleness. 
has become with many of us too much like the} We would ask you, dear sisters, those who 
alent that was laid up in a napkin, or the} have not given special attention to the subject, 
light hidden under a bushel or a bed. We to consider it very seriously and prayerfully, 
believe that we are called on to bear a more’ and to study out all its bearings in the light of 
fiithful witness than we have done to this im-|the New Testament. Then we would ask you 
portant part of the teachings of Christianity, | to think of the evils war brings in its train, 
on which so clear a light has been given to us/the terrible sufferings of the battle-field and 
a Friends, We frequently hear, even within | the hospital, and the yet more sad experiences 
our own Society, objections raised against any | of women ard children, whether at the seat of 
forts being made in the cause of peace, on| war or in the loneliness and desolation of their 
the ground of their impracticability. But it} homes, forsaken of husband, father, brother, 
snot for us to fold our arms and sit down/and bread-winner. The pangs of hope de- 
hopelessly in the presence of any evil, how- ferred, the agonizing scrutiny of the lists of 
ever gigantic. Things that are impossible with | killed and wounded in the newspapers on the 
men are possible with God, and if He is on | day after a so-called glorious victory, the sad 
our side we need not fear for the ultimate) picture of husband or son, slain or wounded 
result of our efforts. These ultimate results! in some distant land, that must be present night 
may not be near at hand; we may not live to' and day before the mental vision of our poor 
se them; but at least we as women may help | suffering sisters—all these things we in our 
‘ocreate and educate opinion on the subject ; | happy homes can scarcely realize, and yet they 
and there is no evil strong enough to stand jare of almost daily occurrence in our very 
before an enlightened Christian public opinion. | midst. It is said that in Europe alone six 
We may begin with the children; God has'| cities of the size of London might be peopled 
placed their plastic minds in our hands to form | with these deserted families. When we re- 
forHim. They will readily imbibe the doc-| member that the pay of a common soldier is 
tines of peace before a contact with the world | one shilling a day, we can understand there 
taught them those of expediency and com-|can be little or nothing left for the family. 
promise. Let us be very careful that they shall) The one fact that three quarters of all our 
hear no glorification of war from our lips; let | taxation, or ninepence in every shilling, goes 
WS exclude warlike toys from their nurseries, 'to pay for past and present wars and warlike 
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preparations, gives us a little insight into one | Now I don’t think our heroes of learning, and 
class of the sufferings ifduced by this terrible| training, and splendid accomplishments are 


scourge of humanity. We know also that! 
marriage in the army is discouraged, and that 
the result to thousands of women of the work- 
ing classes is degrading beyond description. 
We might go on to much greater length in 
urging the claims of this subject on your earn- | 
est consideration, but in view ot its intimate | 
connection with the interests of Christianity 
and its close bearing on the welfare and/| 
happiness of mankind, we can but pray that | 
eur Heavenly Father will Himself by His 
Holy Spirit, teach ‘you and us all the truth! 
about the matter, and show us how we may 
each best work to advance this cause, which 
we do believe is His cause. 

The education of public opinion, as we 
have already said, is at present of primary'| 
importance. This may be done by the dis-! 
tribution of literature, the writing of para-| 
graphs, selected or original, for magazines and | 
newspapers; by conversation; by drawing- | 
room meetings; by promoting lectures or 
Seripture readings, and probably in many| 
other ways which may suggest themselves when | 
ence our attention is thoroughly awakened to | 
the subject. And now, in feeling our own 
many shortcomings in the personal carrying | 
out of the doctrines of peace and love in our! 
daily lives, we desire to unite with you in the 
earnest prayer that the pure and peaceable ' 
kingdom of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus | 
Christ may be established in our hearts, and 
that if it is His will we may be the honored 
instruments of doing some little work in| 
hastening the time when His Kingdom shall 
come and His will be done on earth as It is in | 
heaven. We remain, G 


Your affectionate sisters. 
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THE IDOLATRY OF CULTURE. | 


A Lecture delivered before the Friends’ Insti-' 





chiefly responsible for our hero worship of 
them ; it is we, the moderately learned, that 
are guilty of what Jude reproves, as ‘* having 
men’s persons in admiration because of advan. 
tage.” Really advanced scholars do not prize 
their present attainments so much as those do 
who adore them from a distance. They may 
prize the admiration over-much, but they are 
apt to feel very small sometimes, the more their 
eyes are opened to the vast immensity of 
knowledge, truth, and perfection unattained 
and unattainable. 

This fulsome laudation of culture is our fault, 
—but then mere culture winks at it, and 
smiles on it, and feeds on it, and expects tt. 
For mere culture, pursued as an end, is in its 
nature essentially self-conscious and self seeking, 
Could a complete specimen be found, you 
might behold him,—strongly, symmetrically, 
perfectly, beautifully cultured,—just so far as 
that means, ‘strongly, symmetrically, per- 
fectly, beautifully se/fish.’’ Yet no such speci- 
men could be symmetrical or perfect. He 
starts in the conscipus aim of perfecting him- 


;Self, as the religious culturist starts with the 


idea of redeeming himself. And though he 
must in the process expand his mind overa 
wide range of truth, thoughts, feelings, sympa- 
thies, and even, it might be, benefactions and 
philanthropy, yet while consciously using all 
these as processes in the one aim and motive 
of attaining self-perfection as an end, he must 
be continually self-conscious, and making his 
prospective self an idol. He has taken him- 
self in hand to be an artist of himself, and a 
magnificent product of himself. And let not 
common duties or drudgeries, let not wife or 
children, interrupt him in the process, or 
stand in the way of his self-elevation. Little 
domestic services, attentions, self-sacrifices, 
humanities, are ignored as duties and expected 
as rights. So, we are told, ‘‘the Greeks had 


tute for Young Men, Philadelphia, Third | slaves to do that work which did not comport 


Month 28th, 1884. 


BY JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. 





(Continued from page 791.) 


I see that Bishop Huntington, of Central | tion. 
New York, is out lately with a letter on the! 


public schools, in which he says, ‘‘ Morality, 
as well as religion, gives way before the idol- 
atry of the brain.”” Twenty-two years ago, or 
more, he was sounding me, in his study at a| 
place of learning, as to my secret motives for 
obtaining education by books. I suggested, it 
was so splendid a thing to have, that it would 


give one more influence in the community for | 


good. 








with the calm attitude of mind necessary to 
philosophic study.” So the brilliant success 
of many a man of genius is due to the patient 
suffering of the ‘‘weaker’’ vessel, denying 
herself and wearing herself out for his eleva- 
I shall not here pronounce the name 
of the noted author, now deceased, in whose 
lonely wife’s journal it is found written : ‘ My 
husband has risen beyond my highest hopes ; 
and I am—miserable ;” nor of the famous 
potter who for long years was starving his 
family to find a way to decorate other people's 
dishes, and who broke up the household furnt- 
ture for the furnace; nor of many a modern 
instance where home-life is as effectual a test 


I have not forgotten his answer: | of the genuineness or hollowness of one’s cul- 


‘* Don’t you think it is presented to you as an ‘ture, as it is of his etiquette. The fine suc- 
cess of such, though held by society to cover 4 


angel of light?’ And I could not deny it. 
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multitude of sins, is no atonement for the dis- | qualifies men and women for their daily duties 
regard of kindness, mercy, and homely duty. and the eternal purposes for which they were 

The well nigh inexhaustible natural resources created. As James Russell Lowell has said, 
of America are in danger of promoting in our | ‘‘ the furrow which time is even now plowing 
population a tendency to gross material inter- runs through the everlasting, and in that we 
ests, strong enough to get the mastery over must plant, or nowhere.’’ And herein we ac- 
the spiritual and intellectual. Ernest Renan, cord to schools and literary means a high rank, 
the eminent French skeptic, has said that ‘‘ the | and a high rank also to providential denials of 


New World will yet atone for its neglect of 
superior instruction, by a long course of vul- 
garity of thought and brutality of manners.” 





them. 
One of our teachers had packed a number 
of books which she coveted to read, to improve 


Of course the refinements of intellectual and | her mind and knowledge during the leisure of 
esthetic pursuits are an antidote, as far as they!a quiet summer vacation in some distant spot 
go. Bnt how is the superb individualism and | of the country. A relative who was with her 
exclusiveness and self-life of modern culture | was soon taken ill. Consequently that vaca- 
going to shake its glove-clad hand with the | tion was resignedly consumed in dutiful nurs- 
“brawny paw’ of the toiling masses? What|ing of the invalid, which allowed no time for 
concord, what bond of sympathy, is the} reading the books. And yet think ycu that 
scholar consenting to inspire between labor | teacher did not come back from her illiterate 
and the aristocracy of education? Both cul-| vacation stronger in spirit, clearer in consci- 


’ scholarshi p. 


ture and labor would be better educated with | 
more of each other. The responsibility of 
perhaps an impending war’ between the privi- | 
leged and the unprivileged classes rests in no 
small measure upon those who retire into their 
own culture. And unless culture finds aj 
Christian heart to diffuse its sweetness and 
light among the ranks of drudgery, reconciling 
antagonism, in the sharing of common aims 
and interests, society must more and more 
crystallize into hostile camps. Well did 
Charles Dudley Warner, to whom we are in- 
debted for this hint, encourage culture to re- 
gard itself as a ‘* Flower Mission ’’ to squalid 
tenement houses, where ‘‘ flowers are often 
more welcome than loaves of bread ;’’ and well 
did he remind the American scholar that 
he ‘cannot afford to live for himself, nor 
merely for scholarship and the delights of 
learning.’’ 

But if I exhausted my programme, I should 
your patience. Let us brush by other points, 
and spring over to a brighter view. 

Fifty-five years ago a Jerseyman, whose 
name is not dignified enough to present here, 
leaped from the precipice of Genesee Falls into 
the water a hundred feet below, in order to 
demonstrate to four thousand spectators, and 
tothe country at large, his favorite proposi- 
tion that ‘* Some things can be done as well as 
others.’” Now in plunging into an address, my 
chief object has been, not to break anybody’s 
floating bubble of culture, but to remind us 
that some things can be cu/ture as well as 
others. ‘ : 

Culture is not confined to the walks of 
Important as memory and men- 


tal discipline are towards our symmetrical im- 
provement, it is a mistake to accord to schools, 
colleges, books, and art a monopoly of culture. 
This is not the most important world to suc- 
ceed in, and so true culture must take in every 
_ Means of discipline and inspiration which best 


ence, better adapted to the training of minds, 
more highly cultured in all right discernment 
and soul-power, than if she had spent it in 
mental self-indulgence, or than if she had not 
been willing to view anything as culture which 
would not conduce to social brilliancy? ‘‘A 
man is,” says Dr. Dwight, ‘‘not what his head 
is, but what his heart is.’” No man or woman 
ever rose toa full orbed culture without the 
practical power and the self-denying virtue to 
follow the best path or the right course from 
time to time discovered, though lost or hidden 
to public or social appreciation. Yet if even 
all this be done ‘for the mere cultivation of 
self, without a higher love, it is the suicide of 
culture. The up-building of our parts and 
powers is not so dependent on the 4ind of 
work we perform, as upon the spirit in which 
we do it. Shall there be thorough, honest, 
faithful, Christian performance in whatever 
our hands find todo? Then there shall be 
education,—not without intellectual quickening 
along with moral and spiritual,—in any state 


of life. 
(To be concluded.) 





-_ 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Our friend James Backhouse, of York, has 
just published an interesting lecture on ‘‘French 
Protestantism in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,’ which was lately read under the 
auspices of the Friends’ Biblical Literary Asso- 
ciation of that city. 

Truly, a more melancholy chapter of history 
one need never wish togead! ‘For more than 
two centuries it is an almost unbroken narra- 
tive of cruel persecution directed against those 
who had embraced the Reformed Faith—the 
unfortunate Huguenots. For about thirty years 
previous to the accession of Henry of Navarre, 
in 1589, France was torn by domestic warfare, 
which was doubly embittered by political faction 
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and sectarian hatred. The awful massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, in 1572, is said to have cost 
the lives of fifty thousand Protestants. When 
Henry had established himself upon the throne 
(to do which he thought it necessary publicly 
to renounce the Protestant faith for which he 
had so long fought) he for the first time secured 
justice and toleration for his Huguenot subjects. 
The Edict of Nantes, afterwards issued in 
1598, has conferred lasting honors upon his 
name. Nevertheless this welcome respite was 
of short duration, for after his untimely death 
in 1610, the persecuting spirit again obtained 
the ascendancy. After many years of warfare 
Louis XIII. and his unscrupulous minister 
Richelieu, succeeded in taking all the Huguenot 
strongholds (the chief of which were the mari- 
time towns of Rochelle and Nismes) and 
henceforth the Protestants, who were now 
numbered by millions, possessed no more 
political influence, but were completely at the 
mercy of the all-powerful sovereign. Louis 
XIV. was determined upon the utter eradica- 
tion of Protestantism from his dominions, and 
being himself a man of licentious life he will- 
ingly allowed his advisers to persuade him that 
he might atone for his own evil courses by ex- 
erting himself for the conversion of heretics 
and the re-establishment of the ‘‘ Catholic and 
Apostolic Faith :” 


“ Compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to.” 


Hundreds of the Protestant temples were de- 
molished, their ministers silenced or tortured 
to death upon the wheel, and the people obliged 
to meet in deserted places, where they would 
often be surprised by the soldiery and multi- 
tudes slain upon their bended knees. In 1685 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked, and by this 
act of infamy and political folly France was 
deprived of multitudes of the most industrious 


of her population. Forty thousand refugees 
settled in England alone. ~ 


J. Backhouse points out that it was not until 
about 1762 that the martyrdom of the Protes- 
tants ceased in France, and that (strange to 
say) this result was largely due to the benevo- 
lent exertions of a man who, disgusted with 
the corrupt and hollow professors around him, 
disdained to make any pretensions to religion. 
This man was Voltaire! The author graphi- 
cally describes the incredible sufferings and 


| resume the thread of his narrative, and per. 
| haps in a second lecture to bring down the 
history of French Protestantism to the present 
time. It is a deeply interesting and instructive 
theme, to trace the progress of the religious 
life and thought in communities. The present 
low state of religion in France is a sad com. 
mentary on the dark period of which we have 
been speaking; so true it is that, ‘the evil 
that men do lives after them.” 


London, Seventh mo. 1st, 1884. 
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BIBLE SCHOOL STATISTICS. 








The statistical secretary of the Fourth Inter. 
national Bible School Convention held at 
Louisville, Sixth month 11—13th, 1884, sup- 
plies the following interesting figures. There 
are in the United States 98,303 Bible Schools, 
with 7,668,833 pupils, and 1,043,718 teachers 
and officers. Out of 2,555 counties in the 
United States, 1364 have Bible School organi- 
zations for mutual help. The largest number 
of Bible Schools in any one State is found in 
Pennsylvania, which has 8,147 and is followed 
by Ohio with 6,629. The State which has the 
largest per cent. of its population in Bible 
Schools is Connecticut with 24% per cent, 
Maryland coming next with 24% per cent. 
Twelve States report 20 per cent. or over of 
their population as enrolled in Bible Schools. 

Of large cities Philadelphia takes the lead 
with 555 schools and 170,171 scholars and 
teachers. Washington, D. C., has the largest 
per cent. of its population in these school, 
23 per cent.; while Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Cleveland report 20 per cent. in schools. 
For the world there are reported 15,775,093 
scholars in Bible Schools, and 1,883,431 
teachers, a total of 17,658,524, which total 
ought probably to be doubled in the next 
twenty years, if the churches is faithful. 

These figures may well enlarge our hearts in 
\fervent prayer that Almighty God will bles, 
sanctify and make effective to the full salvation 
lof souls this agency which He in His provi 
| 


dence has brought unto us within the century 
| just past. 

| A RAILWAy RuN By WATER.—A newspaptt 
| correspondent, writing from Switzerland, tells of 
|a curious railway as follows: “The picturesque 
and practical are often curiously intermixed. | 


; lean a few particulars of a funicular railway 
noble heroi¢m of the Huguenot pastors—of ‘s ; 


men like Vivens, Brousson, Rabaut, and many 
others—who hid themselves among the rocks 
and caverns of the South of France, whence 
they issued by night to join the ‘* Assemblies 
of the Desert” (as the meetings of Protestants 
were called) that they might counsel and cheer 
their faithful followers, and join them in lifting 
up their hearts to God. 

We hope that our friend may see his way to 


; which connects Territet (Chillon) and Glioa 
| The railway, which is on a steep incline, some 
thing -after the style of the ofe up Mount Vest 
_vius, commences at an angle of 32 deg. and soot 
increases to 57 deg. It is a single line, witha 
loop as a passing place half way. There are two 
carriages on the line, one of which ascends while 
the other descends. The ascending carriage § 


drawn by the force of gravity of the one which’ 
' descending, the latter being weighted by a reset- 
voir placed underneath, being filled with water. 
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The reservoir is emptied as soon as the carriage 
has made the descent. The two vehicles are con- 
nected with each other by means of a wire cable, 
which passes over a wheel at the summit of the 
incline. By the passenger a remarkable optical 
illusion is experienced. Trees, huts, houses, rocks, 
all seem bent back, as though by some enchant- 
ment. They are apparently standing out of the 
perpendicular, and one can scarcely help won- 
dering that they do not topple over. The decep- 
tion is due to the seats of the carriages, which are 
constructed at such an angle that, notwithstanding 
the steepness of the gradient, the occupant pre- 
serves his ordinary upright sitting posture. The 
line is 743 yards long, and the difference between 
= level of its base and that of its summit is 984 
eet.” 
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RURAL. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AT THE NORTH.—This is a 
question of prime importance now. The progress 
and prosperity of a people is in a sense indicated, 
if net measured, by the amount of sugar con- 
sumed, The United States have already come 
up te an average annual consumption of forty-two 
pounds per inhabitant. France consumes 24 lbs. 
per capita; Germany, 14 lbs.; Great Bnitain, 70 
lbs., but in that country a large amount of the 
sugar is used in making beer. After using all our 
home grown, its production stimulated by a pro- 
tective tariff, we are annually sending out of the; 
country, for sugar alone, a larger sum than the 
entire product of all our gold and silver mines, 
We are sending Cuba and Germany a hundred 
million dollars each year for sugar. Is it not 
worth while to inquire if this immense sum cannot 
‘be kept at home and paid to our own farmers? 
The capital and‘nearly central city of United Ger- 
many is as far north as Hudson Bay in British 
America, and the southern line of Bavaria runs 
far north of Quebec. Yet Germany grows all its 
own sugar and exports large quantities, including 
many ship-loads that come to eur country. Last 
year the United States produced about 303 mil- 
lion pounds of sugar; Germany about 1,900 mil- 
lion pounds, or six times as much, After all al- 
lowance for variation in climate and isothermal 
lines, there is no question that we have in our 
northern tiers of States every requisite in soil and! 
climate that is possessed by Germany, for the 
profitable production of sugar. Germany gets 
her sugar from beets, and these roots flourish best 
away from the tropics, in temperate climates. 

Possibly the development of beet sugar pro- 
duction has been retarded by the attention given | 


to sorghum, and the constant hopes that have | 


been indulged respecting it. The writer claims| 
to have, in one sense, been the father of sorghum 
culture in this country. Over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago he imported from France 1,600 pounds 
of seed, all that was obtainable in Europe, and | 
sent a free parcel of 250 or more seeds to over 
31,000 farmers. The same year he had sixteen 





tons of seed raised in Georgia, and the next spring | 


in like manner distributed this free, a 1-lb. parcel 


to each reader who would pay transportation on | 


it. From the multiplication of the sorghum thus 
introduced an immense amount of syrup has been 
made and consumed—many hundreds of millions 


of gallons that have in part taken the place of | 


Southern molasses, 
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During the years since a vast number of experi- 
ments have been made to produce a good quality 
of crystallized sugar from the sorghum plant, at 
profitable rates, and an unlimited number of times 
we have heard “Eureka”—it is found, But we 
could never, until recently, avoid a feeling of 
scepticism—not that sugar—real cane sugar has 
not been produced, but that it would pay. 

We are sorry to say that for a large part of the 
more Northern States, the question is not yet set- 
tled, unless in the negative. Last year’s experi- 
ments and successes seem to indicate pretty 
clearly that there is a paying sorghum sugar belt 
running across our country, with its northern and 
southern edges in irregular lines, So far there is 
no settled certainty that the northern limit of this 
belt runs farther north than the southern end of 
New Jersey, thence bending far south, and back 
to Pittsburg, Pa., thence following the Ohio river 
some distance, thence crossing the southern part 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, In fact the 
only points where sorghum sugar has been suc- 
cessfully and largely. produced on a profitable 
scale, are at Rio Grande, N. J., (near Cape May, 
a place well protected by its water surroundings), 
Champaign, IIL, Sterling and Hutchinson, Kan, 
The manufactory in Illinois was not very success- 
ful pecuniarily last year, we believe. Until fur- 
ther research, we do not consider it advisable to 
invest largely in machinery and apparatus much 
farther north than the line named, The southern 
limit of this belt is undetermined, but probably it 
is only two to four degrees of latitude in width.— 
Prairie Farmer. 
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HEALTH. 


Alarm is produced in European countries, and 
extends also to some extent on this side of the 
water, on account of the present prevalence of 
cholera at Toulon and Marseilles, France, These 
cities are not far from each other, on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

Dr. Robert Koch, the celebrated German in- 
vestigator, has added to the panic, by asserting 
his confident expectation that the disease will 
spread over Europe, and can only be kept out of 
America by rigid quarantines. 

If it had not been so long a time since cholera 
disappeared from Egypt, we might suppose it 
possible that it was brought thencé; although 
even then it would be very strange for it to leave 
untouched Greece, so much nearer, and Algeria, 
Sicily, Italy, Sardinia and Corsica right on the 
way. Dr. Koch is so set in his opinion that it 
must have been drought to France, that he in- 
vents the supposition that some English vessel 
must have conveyed it from India, its officers falsi- 
fying the records of illness on the voyage. But 
the Health Officer of the Naval Bureau and the 
Admiralty Inspector of France insist (as cabled) 
that the disease was not brought by any method 
of transportation ascertainable by them. 

Persons long familiar with cholera in India, are 
aware that it does not depend on human inter- 
course, by ships or otherwise, in its migrations 
from place to place. And the most important 
result of Dr. Koch's investigations, in Egypt and 
India, has been, his confirmation of the associa- 
tion of cholera with foudness, especially in drink- 
ing water. 

Facts abound which ought to be (although they 
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are not yet) universally accepted as showing that 
not quarantine but local sanitation will protect 
any place from cholera. Those who wish to avoid 
it should keep away from the places where it pre- 
vails at the time; and to prevent it from invading 
our cities, when it travels, we know not why, from 
East to West around the globe, what is needed is 
cleanliness ; cleanliness ; cleantiness. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 26,.1884. 








THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT.—It is very satisfac- 
tory to be. able to quote, in confirmation of the 
view taken in our recent remarks on this subject, 
the words of one speaking from a different stand- 


point from that of membersh® in the Society of 
Friends, 


R. Glover, of Bristol, England, as President 
of the Annual Session of the Baptist Union for 
the present year, delivered an Address on “ The 
Gift of Prophecy.” From its pages we take the 
following paragraphs: 


“If the priest will not do, neither will the theo- 
logian. However helpful his knowledge may be ; 
when it is merely a knowledge of what others 
have thought and said—he is set on one side at 
once with the rude, perhaps, but valid, question,— 
‘Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did another 
tell it thee ? 

‘‘ The philosopher will not do. We thank him 
for all enlargement of our light on the beauty of 
God’s world and the marvels of creation; but, 
when he attempts to deal with questions of the 
immortal spirit, his guesses, fears, doubts, and 
questioning are the East Wind on which Ephraim 
may try to feed, but will fare too poorly to be sat- 
isfied, 

“Not priest, not thinker, not theologian, only 
the prophet of God can sufficiently serve us, 

‘We want everywhere the living voice of calm 
authority, which without pretension to formal 
power, yet rules in the heart by virtue of its light, 
goodness, its own reverent obedience to the light 
which it proclaims, Everywhere the prophet is 
waited for.” 

“Let us not, then, fall into the grievous fault 
of trying to do without the living inspiration of 
our God, and vainly endeavoring, by organiza- 
tion, by training, by exegesis, by dogma, to do 
without God the Holy Ghost. 

“We cannot do without Him, Without Him 
every other form of power is a Saul’s armour tu a 
David it does not fit.” 

“Yes! Prophets of the Lord are the want of 
all our churches, It is not higher culture,—or 


stronger powers,—or better systems, nor is it a| ~ 


new gospel, without a cross either for the Master 
or the disciple. J¢ zs inspiration we all need. If 
preaching were prophecy—if every sermon was a 
Shekinah—if our churches were led by men whose 
lives were full of a-Divine compassion, and faith, 
and hope—if moved with pity the churches, so 


led, went into all the world, at home and abroad, | 
to preach the Gospel, instead of waiting for the | 
world to come and listen to it—if, thus led, our! 
churches were homes of every form of mercy ; we | 
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should no longer have to lament over growth 
being slow, and murmuring loud, and worldliness 
persuasive, and misgivings weakening; but we 
should find, at home, the churches thrive, in the 
fullness of the blessings of the Gospel of Christ, 
and abroad, we should find that the name of 
Jesus would make the whole world kin, and 
should behold nations greeting with gladness and 
benediction ‘the feet upon the mountains’ that 
carried to them the glad tidings of great joy,’” 


A just and sober view is taken by this author of 
the meaning, for our present uses, of the word 
prophecy. He apprehends it to be, not the fore. 
sight of earthly events (in all ages the least im. 
portant part of the prophet’s work), but “to re- 
veal God, His heart, His purpose, His wealth of 
mercy, the conditions on which He blesses men; 
and to do this by means of a knowledge direct 
and an utterance so Divine that it creates con- 
viction:—this is the grace in which the prophet 
has found his noblest glory.” 


eo 


WASTED HEROISM.—Courage, endurance and 
self-sacrifice are admirable in themselves; the 
world has quite too little of them, It is they, and 
not the death-dealing blows of the battle-field, 
that have kept the name of glory so long in asso- 
ciation with war. Scientific knowledge, more- 
over, is worth much. Toil and perseverance, per- 
haps a certain amount of risk, may not be too 
great a price for the extension of our knowledge’ 
of the geography, physics and natural history of 
our globe. But when vessel after vessel goes off 
into the icy regions of the North, there to be lost, 
in spite of the efforts of a national government to 
effect their rescue, no results obtained or obtain- 
able in such a way are worth their cost. 

Of the Greeley expedition, just now at last heard 
from, out of twenty-five who started on the vessel, 
after three years of terrible exposure, only six 
now survive, Let us hope that this will be the 
last effort of the kind. In time, by gradual ap- 
proach, with the establishment of stations for 
shelter and provision farther and farther North, 
the secrets of the frozen pole may perhaps be 
ascertained. But there are better uses for the 
abilities and characters of the men ‘whose bones 
now lie under the Arctic snows, than to send 
them on such hopeless and almost fruitless expe- 
ditions, . 


Every prize except one—and that was a draw 
—was taken by the women at the recent thirtieth 
commencement of the Iowa Wesleyan University 
at Mt. Pleasant. ‘These prizes were awarded in 
chemistry, literature and geometry. This unl- 
versity many years ago graduated the first woman 
ever admitted to the bar in the United States, now 
Mrs, Belle Mansfield, who for a long time occu- 
pied the chair of Literature in her alma mater.— 
Daily Paper. 
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DIED. 


BATEMAN.—On the roth of Sixth mo., 1884, 
at Bendersville, Adams county, Pa., Emily Bate- 
man, aged 72 years; a member of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting. She passed away in the blessed 
hope of one trusting fully in her Redeemer, 


BOND.—Departed this life, Joseph S. Bond, 
Seventh mo. 5th, 1884, at his residence in Ran- 
dolph county, Indiana. 

He was born in Surrey county, North Carolina, 
1811, and removed to this State with his parents 
that same year, where he lived until his death. 
He was a birth-right member of the Society of 
Friends, and always by precept and example 
encouraged adherence to its principles. Although 
he suffered severely for several months, he bore 
all with Christian patience, and gave assurance 
that he was prepared for the change. 


STEVENS.—Seventh mo. ist, Nathan Stevens, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, in the 66th year of his age. 

He was the son of Nathaniel and Mollie Ste- 
vens, both deeeased, of Windham, Maine. His 
early life was spent on his father’s farm ; but he 
eagerly read every book he could get hold of, 
and none claimed a greater share of his attention 
than the Bible. 

When about 21 years of age, he spent some 
time as a student at Friends’ Boarding-School 
at Providence, R. I.}; and after leaving school, he 
took up his residence in that city. He was mar- 
ted to Emily R. Freborn about the year 1843. 
She and their only child, G, Lincoln Stevens, sur- 
vive him, 

In the year 1853 he removed to Indiana ; but 
the. last 25 years of his life were spent in St. 
Louis. Although for thirty years separated from 
the Society of Friends to a great extent, yet he 
always cherished a warm feeling towards the So- 
ciety of which he was a member, He lived a 
pure, upright and Christian life, and his bright, 
genial and generous ways won for him a large 
circle of warm personal friends, His last mo- 
ments were peaceful, passing away so quietly, 
that his wife and her sister, who were by his bed- 
side, thought he had fallen asleep. 


HOAG.—At Sandwich, N, H., Sixth mo, 26th, 
1884,in the 73d year of his age, Enoch Hoag, 
youngest son of Stephen’ and Martha Hoag, de- 
ceased, 

By self-exertion he acquired a substantial edu- 
‘cation and reached maturity with a preparation 
for a life of active usefulness, At the age of 24 
he married and engaged in mercantile business, 
which he contined until 1854, when he removed 
with his family to Iowa and engaged in farming. 
He was always much interested in the public 
questions of the day, especially those of slavery 
and Indian civilization. His influence was un- 
ceasingly exerted for the abolition of slavery, and 
ater emancipation he aided the education of the 
Freedmen and interested others in the cause, 













erected, strife between the tribes or between the 
Indians and whites was allayed, peace reigned, 
system was introduced in the distribution of sup- 
plies and many Indians were started in farming 
or stock raising. One thousand children were 
gathered into schools and brought under Chris- 
tian training, so that he had much cause to look 
over the field of his labors with satisfaction and 
peace. 


While thus engaged, he continued to be a 


regular attender of meetings, and felt it a great 
loss if necessarily absent. 


His later years were devoted to the cause of 


peace and to the ministry of the Gospel—and his 
gift in the ministry was acknowledged by Sand- 
wich Monthly Meeting. 


He was called to endure a long period of suf- 


fering from disease, but was enabled by Divine 
grace to bear all with patience and resignation, 
often giving assurance to those around him of his 
readiness to die and be with his dear Redeemer. 
“The dear Redeemer.” 
were words that came in tender whispered ac- 
cents after his voice failed. 


“The dear Redeemer ” 


Just before his close, he suddenly raised his 


hands as with surprise, beckoned to those about 
him, one by one, to come and give him the last 
farewell kiss, settled down upon his pillow, and 
quietly passed away. 


—————————————— 








Associated Executive Committee Of 
Friends on Indian Affairs. 


—_—_ 


The published Minutes of the meeting of this 
body at Marion, Indiana, Fifth mo, 14th, have 
been received. There were present, from New 
England Yearly Meeting, William O. Newhall ; 
New York, Benjamin Tatham; Philadelphia, 
James E, Rhoads and James Whitall; Ohio, 
John Butler and William J. Harrison; Indiana, 
Murray Shipley; Western, Barnabas C. Hobbs 
and Amos Doan ; Iowa, R. J. Mendenhall ; Kan- 
sas, John M, Watson. 

The Trustees of White’s Manual Labor Insti- 
tute were also present ; namely, Nathan Cogge- 
shall, John M. Macy, Samuel S. Richie, Mahlon 
Harvey, Elias Phelps and Samuel B, Hill, There 
were also in attendance Jacob V. Carter, late 
Agent, and some other interested Friends, 

On the occasion of the retirement of John D. 
Miles from the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency,, 
the Committee made a record of their high appre- 
ciation of the courage, ability, intelligence and 
devotion which have characterized his administra- 
tion generally; and which have led to such a 
large measure of success. The distribution of ra- 
tions to heads of families, instead of handing 
them overin bulk to the chiefs of bands; the 
transportation of supplies from the railroads to 
the Agencies by the Indians themselves; and the 
supply of cattle to the Indians so as to aid them. 


When in 1869 President Grant called upon Friends! to become cattle raisers, are either original with 


‘oname officers for the Central Superintendency, | 
he was nominated and appointed by the Govern- | 
ment as Superintendent of Indian Affairs for that | 
Superintendency. He spent seven years of de- | 
voted and arduous service in that office, and saw 
large results from the labors of himself and 
ls coadjutors. Many tribes were permanently 
sttled in the Indian Territory. Government 
buildings, including schools for every tribe, were 


him, or were first shown to be really practicable 
by him. ’ 

The Clerk was directed to inform John D. 
Miles of the sympathy, personal regard, and es- 
timate of his services, felt by the Committee. 

The subject of providing temporary homes 
among whites, and occupation, for those Indian 
youth who have been trained in Industrial schools, 
referred to by John D. Miles, was considered by 
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the Committee. They approve of the placing of 
such youth in white families for a time, and have 
learned with satisfaction that Congress has made 
an appropriation for this purpose. A plan for 
placing such young men upon lands in the Indian 
Territory near Chilocco Industrial School, advo- 
cated by James M, Haworth, Superintendent of 
Indian Education, was mentioned ; and inasmuch 
as he will need about $500 to start his project, it 
was commended to the liberality gf Friends. The 
“question of compulsory education, spoken of by 
John D. Miles, was referred to the consideration 
of the Washington Committee, who are desired 
to take such action upon it as may seem to them 
most desirable. 

The Washington Committee was directed to 
draw up a statement of the best practical methods 
to be followed in the work of the Christian civili- 
zation of Indians, as derived from the experience 
of this Committee, and of those who have acted in 
connection with it. 

An interesting report from L. J. Miles, of the 
Osage Agency, was read. It gave the Committee 
much satisfaction to learn that this tribe, so deci- 
mated by acute diseases a few years since, is now 
healthy; that rations and merchandise annuities 
are now nearly withdrawn by the free consent of 

‘the Indians; and that they have agreed that their 
children of school age must attend school; or 
their parents must forfeit the share of annuities 
coming to such children, It was the judgment 
ot the Committee that more of the large annual 
interest on their invested funds should be invested 
in adding to the facilities for the school and indus- 
trial training of their young people. 

The moral condition of the Kaws and Osages 
was considered, and the Committee on Religious 
Interests were authorized to aid in the support of 
ene or two Friends who may be drawn toengage 
in the religious instruction of these tribes. The 
services of a medical missionary would be deem- 
~ed specially desirable. 

The report of the Sac and Fox Agency, made 
by their late Agent, Jacob V. Carter, was read ; 
and the manifest improvement of the schools, and 
of the general condition of the Agency under 
Agent Carter, was gratifying to the Committee. 

Jacob V. Carter being present, gave further 
valuable information as to matters connected 
ewith the Agency. 

The report of the Committee on Education was 
read, by which it appears that 50 Friends have 
been engaged the past year as superintendents, 
matrons and teachers, over Government schools, 
and at the two Institutes of Indiana and Iowa, 
The enrolment of these schools has been 568 ; the 
average attendance 386. 

Benjamin S. Coppock writes from White's In- 


dren have made commendable progress in th: 
understanding of all kinds of routine work, anj 
in the facility and ease of performing it, The 
boys show an interest in the growth, harvestj 
and yield of crops, in the health and good ap. 
pearance of stock, and in the improvements oy 
the farm and buildings, The girls have bee 
earnest, faithful helpers in all kinds of houg 
work, Their progress has been satisfactory, ip 
some cases decidedly so. In school work th 
children have advanced steadily, at times shoy. 
ing real enthusiasm. Their conduct has been 
praiseworthy. Teachers and caretakers have 
found less difficulty in management and more of 
self-government than might have been expected, 
They are disposed to be obedient and respectful, 
All the children attend the family collection fo 
religious exercises daily. The Bible is read x 
the opening of day-school. All attend the Bible. 
school and meeting on First-day. We have had 
a number of impressive meetings, and during a 
part of the year there has been deep religious 
| feeling. We believe several of the children have 
been hopefully converted.” 7 

Franklin Elliott writes from Shawneetown, 
| Fourth mo, 11th, 1884: 

“The Pottawatomie school has ceased to exis, 
, and the teacher has gone home. The Kickapows 
| have never had a school.” ‘ 

Looking at the schools in actual operation, the 
Committee cannot but think the situation on the 
whole is an encouraging one. They believe it to 
be very important that the work at the two White’ 
Institutes should be well sustained, and conduc 
ed with vigor. : 

As authorized last year, the Committee have 
sent Arizona Jackson to Earlham College for the 
| current year, and from the favorable reports re 
ceived from those in charge of that institution, 
believe there is good reason to be satisfied will 
the results. 

On the recommendation of Franklin Elliott, the 
| Philadelphia Committee paid for travelling er 
penses and board of Willie Shawnee, at the 
Hastings Normal Institute, Maryville, Tenn, f 
| the current year, 4 
| The Committee on Religious Instruction 
| ported that ‘ 
| «The missionary work among the Indians ha 
| been somewhat curtailed during the past year, bj 
| having very little missionary work done byt 
, aid of the Committee in Osage Agency, owing!) 
|a want of funds to sustain a missionary in thi 
| field, so much of the funds of the Committ 
having been used in erecting buildings, &c, 
the White’s Manual Labor Institute, Indiana," 
| accommodate the Indian children there. The 
| has, however, been a little religious work dot 


stitute, Wabash, Indiana, Fourth mo. roth, 1884: there by Jonathan Ozbun and John F. Mardaoc 
‘« The industrial training of the boys is the care | The latter feels drawn of the Lord to labor pé 


and use of teams in wagoning, and in plowing, 
harrowing and cultivating ground, They have 
been instructed in ditching, fencing, and clearing 
off timber land, in setting out and caring for 
young orchards, small fruits and berries, in gar- 
dening, in planting and cultivating, harvesting 
and marketing field crops, and in care and man- 
agement of cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, milk- 
ing, and care of calves, The girls are instructed 
in kitchen, dining-room, chamber, laundry, and 
dairy work, in sewing and mending, in canning 
fruit, and in drying corn and apples, The chil- 


! manently with the Indians, He has been a sit 
| cessful laborer in the evangelical work in Kans# 
Yearly Meeting, and to us he appears to beet 
| nently qualified for missionary work among \ 

Indians. We sincerely hope that funds can 
' spared in the near future to sustain him asa 
' slonary. 
| “By a wise provision of the Government, whit 
people are not allowed to go into business for? 
cuniary profit in the Indian Territory. [tis nec 
sary, therefore, that provision be made for ‘ 
support of missionaries and their families; ™ 





sve it to 
White's 
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gives them opportunity to spend much of their 
time with the.Indians in teaching them how to do 
farming, gardening, fruit raising, &c., as well as 
teaching the Gospel to them. We have much 
cause to believe that this has proved a source of 
blessing. 

“John M. Watson continues to live in the house 
built by Friends near the Modoc school-house, 
and his wife has been, we believe, of much service 
in teaching domestic duties to the Modoc women, 
as well as giving instruction in the Gospel. But 
as J. M. Watson's field of labor is mostly among 
the Shawnee Cherokees, and W. of Spring river, 
which is often not fordable, we believe it would 
be best to have him located west of that river, 
among the Indians with whom he is more par- 
ticularly laboring. He reports an increase of 
knowledge, and a better understanding of the re- 
quirements of the Gospel among the Indians 
under his charge. 

“ Jeremiah Hubbard continues to visit and have 
an oversight of the Indians in Quapaw Agency, 
where we have three Preparative Meetings and a 
Monthly Meeting. A number of Indians, and 
some white people living among them, have been 
converted during the past year, some of whom 
have become members of the Monthly Meeting 
there. Death has made great inroads among 
them, taking some of their valuable, substantial 
and earnest members, During the past year 
there have been 6 Indians and 5 white people in 
that Agency received into membership, There 
have been 15 Indians and 13 white people who 
have either died, moved away or been dropped 
from membership during the same period. At 
present there is a total membership of 129 Indians 
and 5 white people. The missionaries and work- 
ers in the Agency schools are not included in the 
membership. Of the latter with their families, 
there are 12. 


“« By the assistance of the Committee, there has 
been a good, substantial meeting-house erected 
in the Seneca Nation, in which they hold religious 
meetings and a Bible-school, the latter superin- 
tended by Lucy Winney, an Indian, 


“There are still some pagan Seneca Indians, 
one of whom was lately taken seriously ill; she 
requested that a Christian be sent for to pray for 
her, telling those about her that the Christian way 
was the right way. Her pagan waiters would not 
grant her request, and she died without having an 
interview with a Christian. 

“John Clinton, a white man, who has an In- 
dian wife, is now engaged as a missionary for the 
Mexican Kickapoos, He and his wife were both 
converted a few years ago under the instrumen- 
tality of Franklin Elliott. He has a gift of teach- 
ing and of preaching. The Kickapoos had dis- 
carded the Gospel and schools, until these Friends 
went among them. Some of them are now be-} 
coming much interested in hearing of salvation | 
through Christ. There is much ground for hope| 
that some of them may soon accept the Gospel | 
through repentance, faith and prayer. Some of 
these Indians are now looking much more favor- 
ably upon schools. Our missionary is also in- 
structing them in the arts of husbandry. 


“Tt is with thankfulness to our Heavenly} 
Father that we are permitted to see so much evi- 
dence as we do, that His blessing is upon our| 
work and workers. To Him be all the praise,” ° 
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The following Minute was made: 

“Our beloved friend, Steamboat Frank, has 
had of late a strong desire to visit the Modocs 
and Klamaths in Oregon, to carry to them the 
message of the Gospel. After careful delibera- 
tion, the Committee was united in approval of his 
going forth upon this religious service. We reve- 
rently commend him to the protecting care of our 
Father in Heaven, and to the guidance and grace 
of the Lord Jesus. Our prayers follow him; we 
share in his Christian love for those of his people 
among whom he may go, and desire their spiritual 
good,” 

The Washington Committee reported that “ after 
three years of struggle, the accounts of Isaac T. 
Gibson have been so adjusted as to cease to give 
anxiety. Acknowledgment is made of the very 
useful efforts of William G, Coffin in this matter 
and that of Enoch Hoag. A settlement of the 
accounts of the latter with the Government was 
only obtained by the payment of $1000 by him- 
self and ¢498 by the committee,” 

From the late action and communications of 
the Secretary of the Interior it may be assumed 
that the official relation of Friends and other re- 
ligious bodies to appointments for Indian Agencies 
has been abandoned, 

Fifth mo. 15th, the Committee met, by arrange- 
ment, at White’s Institute. There have been 26 
Indian children in the Institute for a part of the 
past year, and 47 for the last two months, for 
whom there has been received from the Govern- 
ment an amount less than the necessary expendi- 
ture for their maintenance. 

The Committee examined the buildings of the 
Institute, and found the new Home for Girls well 
arranged for its purposes ; properly supplied with 
appliances for household economy; the whole 
clean and in good order. They desired to record 
their satisfaction with the care, discretion and in- 
telligence with which the funds for its erection 
have been expended. 

The school was visited, all the children being 
well, except some cases of sore eyes, and all 
present. The progress of the pupils in reading, 
arithmetic, geography and Scripture, was tested 
and found satisfactory. A feeling of family kind- 
liness and good order appeared to pervade the 
whole company; while the relations between the 
teachers and pupils were good. The Committee 
were thankful to believe that many of the pupils 
were living conscientiously a Christian life. 

The Matron has fulfilled her duties with exem- 
plary diligence, motherly affection, and success; 
and her assistants merited the warm commenda- 
tion of the Committee. The girls are well taught 
in sewing, in the preservation of fruits, the prepa- 
ration of food, the care of milk and making of 


| butter. 


Much sympathy was felt for our dear friend 
Oliver H. Bales, who was ill from over-work ; 
and the Committee on Education was authorized 
to appropriate a proper amount to enable Oliver 
H. and Martha Bales to visit the sea-side, and 
Carlisle Training School, as soon as it may be 
advisable for O. H. Bales to leave home. 

In response to a request from the Trustees that 
the Committee’ should assist them in meeting 
the expense of obtaining thirteen more children, 
it was decided that the Treasurer be authorized 
to loan the Trustees a sum for this purpose not 
exceeding $500, at a rate of 5 per cent. 
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slii—lIxxii, the refrain being Ps, lxxii., verses 18, 
19, The third book, Psalms Ixxiii—lxxxix., the 
refrain Ps, Ixxxix. 52. The fourth book, Psalms 
x—cvl., the refrain Ps. cvi. 48. The fifth book, 
Psalms cvii.—cxlix., Psalm cl. being the grand 
refrain or epilogue, as Psalm i. is the introdyction 
or prologue. The present collection was probably 
made after the exile and for the use of the wor- 
shippers in the second temple. Collections seem 
to have been made before by David (see Ps. 
xxii, 20) as well as by others, and seem to have 
been used by the compilers of the book as it now 
sands. The collection is supposed to have taken 
its present form in the time of Nehemiah. We 
cannot here dwell upon the Messianic character 
of many of the Psalms, but it is sufficient to say 
thttin no part of the Old Testament is Christ 
more clearly referred to than in the Book of 
Psalms, notably in the ii., xxii, xlv., cx.; com- 
pare also Matt. xxii. 43—45; Acts xiii, 33, 35; 
Heb. v. 6, etc. 

Of the Psalms seventy-three are, by the head- 
ings, ascribed to David, most of them without 
doubt rightly ; of the rest twenty-eight.are ascribed 
to various authors, and forty-nine are anonymous. 
With this introduction we turn to the circum- 
sances preceding and concerning the lesson. 
After the account of David's kindness to Mephibo- 
sheth, the war with the Ammonites and their al- 
lies, the Syrians, is described, in which the Israel- 
ites were completely successful. Towards the 
close of the campaign, when the army went to 
besiege Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites, 
“David tarried still at Jerusalem” (II Sam. xi, 1). 
twas during this time that David committed the 


greatest of moral sins, the account of which, to- 
gether with the striking reproof of the prophet 
Nathan, is given in II Sam. xi. and xii, r—23. It 
was after the reproof of Nathan that Psalms li. 


and xxxii, were written. David’s sin is not to be 
palliated ; he did not sin because he was a “‘ man 
after God’s own heart,” but in spite of it. He 
showed his true character in his thorough repent- 
ance and confession. He received forgiveness 
(Ps, xxxii.), but did not escape the consequences— 
the domestic troubles, the rebellion of Absalom ; 
all may be traced to the practice of polygamy. 
This whole history is a striking proof of the genu- 
ineness of the history, for no forger would have 
dared to write so, It is asolemn warning that no 
man is too good to fall—it is also for the en- 
couragement of those who have fallen, “Let 
them hear that have not fallen, lest they fall; let 


them hear that have fallen, that they may rise,”— 
Augustine. 


1, According to thy loving-kindness. David 
recognizes the depth of his sin, in that it requires 
infinite mercy to blot it out. Ps. xxv. 6, 7. 


2, Wash, Notice the figures used; first 5/oZ, 
then wash, then cleanse; this latter word is used 
specially of the priest who pronounces the leper 
Clean, See Lev. xiii. 6. 

3. For, ‘The reason why he asks for forgive- 
hess; namely, his own sense and acknowledg- 
ment of his sin,”"—Perowne., 

¢. Against thee, thee only, David's conviction 
of his sin is so strong, that for the time nothing 
could be compared with his sin against God, 
Then too, a sin against fellow men is also sin 
against God, (I Cor. viii, 12; Matt. xxv. 
Justified. He confesses his sin in the fullest 


45). | 


manner, that he may acknowledge the justice of 
whatever may be inflicted upon him. Rom. iii. 4. 

5. “It is not in excuse, but in exaggeration of 
his fault that David speaks.” This verse does not 
imply “ original sin,” which we do not believe is 
a Scripture doctrine, but simply that the tendency 
to sin is inherited. David was not laying down a 
dogma, but speaking strongly in the depth of his 
contrition. Compare Rom. iv. 15°; Ezek. xvili, 20, 

6. Behold. This word, also used in verse 5, 
shows the connection and comparison between 
the two verses, Job xxxvili. 36. 

7. Hyssop. As with hyssop, referring to the 
Levitical purifications. (Lev. xiv. 4—6,; Num, 
xix. 18). Wash, Another allusion to the Law. 
Is, i, 18. 

Q. Hide thy face. 
anger. Jer. xvi. 17. 

10. Create in me, etc. Or, create for me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a steadfast spirit within 
me.”—Perowne. He acknowledges that a heart 
free from sin must be the work of God. Compare 
Jer. xxiv. 7; Ezek. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26. Right. 
Should be stedfast, constant, not disquieted. Is. 
Xxvi. 3. : 

il. Take not thy Holy Spirit. David did not 
understand the Holy Spirit in the way we do now, 
but he knew what the presence of God in his heart 
was. Perhaps he refers to I Sam. xvi. 13. Com- 
pare Is, lxiii, 10, 11. 

12. Uphold me with thy free spirit, Rather, 
with a willing spirit— Cheyne. That is, that his 
(David's) spirit may become willing, seeking 
goodness. Fx. xxxv. 5, 22; Ps. liv. 6. 

13. How David kept this resolution may be 
seen from Ps. xxxii. Converted. Return, not 
conversion in the modern sense, 

14. Bloodguiltiness. Literally “bloods.” Comp. 
Gen. iv. 10, _David was guilty of Uriah’s death. 
II Sam. xi. 15, 17. 

15. His lips had been sealed by sin ; God only 
could open them to sing His praise. Comp. 
Ps, xl. 3. 

16. “ David is speaking of personal guilt : that, 
he feels cannot be cleansed by sacrifice. God has 
no pleasure in sacrifices offered in place of in- 
ward contrition.’—Cook, Ps, xl. 6. 

17. The sacrificesof God. Those whichare pleas- 
ing to Him. I Sam. xv. 22; Ps. xl. 14. | 

18,19. Many commertators think these verses 
were added by another hand. They express a 
desire for the good of hiscountry, 


Look not on my sins with 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. “Learn the individual character of sin—its 
| personal origin, and personal identity. There can 
be no tranference of it. It is individual and in- 
communicable. My sin cannot be your sin, nor 
your sin mine,’ —Rodertson. 

2, When David realized his sin, he confessed it, 
| sought forgiveness, and obtained it. Compare 
Prov, xxviii, 13; I Johni. 8, 9. 


—— —— ee 


Tue Lord’s love is free as the air; full as 
'the ocean; boundless as eternity ; immutable 
| as His theme; and unchangeable as His nature. 
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TuosE have generally most need to fear, 


‘who think they have no need to fear. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 

“* MaTamoras, Mexico. Fifth mo. 24th, 1884. 
“‘] must express our entire satisfaction with the 
labors and counsels of Julia L. Ballinger, She 
has had a harder struggle with the language than 
we or she had anticipated, and it will be some 
months ere she can give much attention to form- 
ing plans for future work more than as they sug- 
gest themselves in her experience. She has great 
ability asa teacher, though service as teacher had 
drawn her mind from that channel and bent of 
school days when learning is more readily ac- 
quired, She has passed through the acclimating 
process, and is gradually regaining her health 
and strength. She receives a new impulse to 
study in the presence with us of Ora Osborne and 
Lily Neiger, of Western Yearly Meeting, who are 
preparing themselves here for service in this land, 

“« Thy friend, SAMUEL A, PURDIE.” 


PROHIBITION in Iowa is at last a reality, and it 
does prohibit. The ten days the law has been in 
force have worked wonders, In more than half 
the State the law is as much respected and obeyed 
as other criminal statutes. 

The traveler no more sees every depot platform 
in our fair State disgraced with beer kegs. Many 
a drunkard has already taken on his once sober 
appearance and habits, and the wives and chil- 
dren rejoice. Let every Christian say amen and 
pray for the blessing to become universal, and 
that no reverse may occur. Ezra KING. 

Hampton; Iowa, Seventh mo. 14th, 1884. 
LLL OE ES ET I RE 1 TT ST 


IN THIRTEEN LANGUAGES. 


We do not know any situation more embar- 
rassing or annoying than to be a stranger in a 
strange land. ignorant of its customs and lan- 
guage, and with no other means of communi- 
cating ideas or wants than the universal lan- 
guage of signs. Helpless and friendless, one so 
situated, while indulging unavailing regrets at 
the distracting chaos initiated at Babel, would 
welcome beyond the power of expression the 
friendly offices of a stranger who should offer 
to be his mouthpiece and interpreter. The gift 
of tongues is a faculty given to but few. One 
tongue is all that the most of us can boast. To 
have thirteen tongues at command would be 
something rare and enviable. And that is the 
endowment of Mr. Goldstein, the polyglot 
colporter of the American Tract Society at 
Castle Garden. Two instances of the benefit 
of his wonderful gifts came to our knowledge 
the past week. 
the managers of Barnum’s great exhibition to 
settle some misunderstandings that had arisen 
with the group of Arabs from the Soudan, 
with whom they had no power of communi- 
cating intelligently. -After conversing freely 
with them he was able to remove the difficulty 
and to restore harmony. The Hera/d last 
Thursday noted the arrival at Castle Garden 


His services were sought by | 


REVIEW. 


of a Tartar Hebrew from Crimean Russia, 
who could speak nothing but the dialect of the 
country from which he came, and added, 
‘* Dr. Goldstein,”’ (evidently considering that 
he was-as fully entitled to the degree as some 
upon whom our colleges confer it), ‘‘ the mis. 
sionary at the Garden, is the only man in New 
York who can converse understandingly with 
the Tartar.”” Think of the position of sucha 
man in such’ a place, meeting daily with 
strangers from Eastern lands and welcoming 
them to the country about which he can give 
them intelligent and needed advice, while with 
his warm Christian heart he can speak to them 
in their own tongues the wonderful works of 
God, and give them guide-books to the better 
country to which they need to journey. 
Through him, as its representative, the Ameri- 
can Tract Society stands at the gate of the 
New World with its messages of truth and sal- 
vation to those who are flocking in.—///us@. 
| Chr. Weekly. 


a 


WOMEN’S MINISTRY. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley said in debate before the 
Methodist General Conference, on the subject of 
licensing women to preach, that ‘the great ma- 
jority of refined women do not desire to be licen- 
sed.” Doubtless, “refined” or unrefined the 
great majority of women, and equally of men, do 
not desire to preach. But we do not quite under- 
stand that word “ refined.” Why was that put 
in? Certainly Dr. Buckley would not dare say 
that true “refinement” unfitted any one from 
preaching the love of God to men? If itisa 
fact that the “refining " of woman causes her to 
become indifferent or careless of her duty to God 
and men, or if it causes her to become unwilling 
to “do what she can” do well, then it is high 
time for the Methodist General Conference to give 
some prayerful thought to the abatement of the 

vils attending the refining process of society. 
The next thing we may expect to hear is that the 
preaching of the Gospel of the Son of God has 
been reduced to a simply business avocation, and 
is, therefore, a really vulgar profession, like the 
law, for instance, and, therefore, no modest, sen- 
sitive and “refined” woman will engage in it. 
True refinement consists in learning the right and 
wrong concerning all subjects possible, A truly 
refined woman will judge all things by the highest 
possible standard of right, and will then abide or 
be governed by the right. Take such refinement 
as this into all the relations of life, and we will 
see the most perfect lady or gentleman imagin- 
able. This would be a refinement of right doing, 
and it would not unfit any one for preaching the 
Gospel of right doing, right living and right trust 
ing.—Jndependent, 





NevER indulge in what appears to be a lit- 
tle sin ; it will harden the heart and lead to 
greater. 
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Aut God's children are faulty, therefore all 
are chastened. 
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ITEMS. 


At the last meeting of the Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting it was stated that $1 30,000 
have been subscribed for the proposed new build- 
ings of the Boarding-School, Westtown, Chester 
county. The cost of the new buildings is estima- 
ted at $200,000, 

Tue death of Alphonse Lavallée at the early 
age of forty-nine is announced, M., Lavallée was 
the most famous of modern European collectors 
and students of trees, and his arboretum at Sagré 
near Paris, where during the last twenty-five years 
he has assiduously brought from all parts of the 
world every tree and shrub he could procure 
which could be induced to withstand the some- 
what trying climate of Central France, was the 
richest in species and varieties and the most com- 
plete in existence, M. Lavallée studied his col- 
ection critically and thoroughly. The published 
catalogue of his arboretum is a model in its way. 
Later he commenced the publication of the 
“Arboretum Segrezianum,” a superbly and ac- 
curately illustrated work; in this he described 
some of the most interesting plants of his collec- 
tion, Five parts, or about one-quarter of this 
work, only have appeared. M. Lavallée’s latest 
publication is an illustrated monograph of the 
large flowering CZematis ; although at the time of 
his death he had almost ready for the press a new 
and enlarged edition of the catalogue of his arbo- 
retum and an illustrated monograph of the diffi- 
cult genus Crategas. His early and entirely un- 
expected death is a serious loss to his numerous 
correspondents, the learned societies with which 
he was actively associated, and to all students 
and lovers of trees.—/Vation, 
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NEVER give the tongue its full liberty, but 
always keep it under control. 


SONG OF THE DRINK. 


[AFTER HOOD.] 


With garments faded and worn, 
With eyes that with weeping were red, 
Awoman sat till the hours of morn, 
Waiting his coming with dread. 
Wait! wait! wait ! 
Till the heart is ready to sink, 
And still in a sad, despairing tone, 
She sang the Song of the Drink. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
While the sun is rising high, 
And drink! drink! drink! 
Till the stars are in the sky. 
kisoh! to be carried in strife, 
Away by some barbarous band, 
Rather than live, a drunkard’s wife, 
In the midst of this Christian land. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
Till the brain is all on fire, 
Drink! drink! drink! 
Till he wallows in the mire. 
um, and brandy, and gin, 
Gin, and brandy, and rum, 
Till down the gutter he falls asleep ; 
And I wait—but he does not come. 


‘©O men, enriched by the drink, 
Men whose coffers are filling up, 


| Not drink alone are you dealing out, 


But a skeleton in the cup. 
You sell! sell! sell! 
Though its victims downward sink, 
Swallowing at once, with a double gulp, 
Grim DEaTH, as well as a drink. 


«But what is there fearful in death? } 
To me it would be a relief, 
And better far for my little ones 
Were their time on earth but brief. 
They suffer with pinching cold, 
They supperless go to bed. 
Ah, me! so much for the father’s drink, 
And so little for children’s bread. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
The thirst is still the same, 

And what does it cost? An aching head, 
A weakened and trembling frame ; 

A comfortless home, where cowering forms 
Shrink from his presence with fear ; 

A body debased, a polluted soul, 
And no hope the dark future to cheer. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
Each day and all day long, 
To drink! drink! drink! 
A captive fast and strong. 
Gin, and brandy, and rum, 
Rum, and brandy, and gin, 


Till the heart is hardened, the reason bedimmed 
And the conscience seared to sin, 


“Down! down! down! 
With none to pity or save, 
Down! down! down! 
Into a drunkard’s grave, 
While the busy, thoughtless world 
Goes whirling, flaunting by, 
With never a thought of the soul that’s lost, 
Or the widow’s and orphan’s cry. 


“O, but to grasp once more 
The hand of friendship sweet, 
To feel again that human hearts 
With sympathy can beat. 
O, but once more to know 
The happiness I knew 
When the light of love was in his eyes, 
And his heart was brave and true. 


«O, but only for once, 
That welcome voice to hear, 


| That used with kindly words to greet 


His wife and children dear. 

Smites and caresses then were ours, 
But curses, now, and blows, 

O, the bitter life of a drunkard’s wife, 
No one but a drunkard’s wife knows.” 


With garments faded and worn, 
And eyes that with weeping were red, 
A woman sat till the hours of morn, 
Waiting his coming with dread, 
Wait! wait! wait! 
While the heart is ready to sink, 
And still, with a sad, despairing moan, 

(O, that its desolate, heart-rending tone 
Could reach and soften each heart of stone !) 
She sang this Song of the Drink, -@ 

— Morning and Day of Reform, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 2!st inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Lords, on 
the 17th, the Earl of Wemyss moved that the 
House should proceed to consider the Franchise 
bill, provided the Government would undertake 
to present at the autumn session a bill for the re- 
distribution of seats in the House of Commons, 
Lord Shaftesbury seconded the motion, which was 
defeated by a vote of 182 to 132. One proposi- 
tion for settling the difficulties is that Parliament 
be adjourned, not prorogued, that the Govern- 
ment bring up the question of redistribution at the 
autumn session, while the House of Lords will 
discuss the franchise. It is said the Liberals will 
refuse this proposition. The action of the House 
of Lords has stimulated the movement for a 
reform of that body, for which purpose John 
Bright is said to be preparing a plan, based 
upon the principle of life peerages, with a 
limited number of hereditary peerages. 

In the House of Commons on the 17th, an 
Under Foreign Secretary stated that the Govern- 
ments of Holland and England had agreed to 
-demand jointly of the Rajah of Tenmon the re- 
lease of the crew of the steamer Nisero, which 
“was wrecked on the coast of Sumatra, and the 
crew of which is held captive by the natives. If 
he refuse the demand he will be punished ; if he 
consent to give up the captives, he will receive a 
money payment and his ports will be opened. 

An express train on the Manchester and Shef- 
field railway, on the 16th, was thrown from a 


bridge, by the breaking of the axle of the engine. 

The carriages were broken in pieces, twenty-five 

persons were killed and forty seriously injured. 
A great demonstration in favor of the Fran- 


chise bill was made in London on the 21st. A 
long procession, composed largely of Trades 
Unions, with several thousand agricultural la- 
borers, formed on the Thames embankment and 
marched to Hyde Park, where a meeting was 
held. Speeches were made and a resolution was 
offered and adopted, protesting against the re- 
jection of the Franchise bill by the “ irresponsible 
and unrepresentative ” House of Lords; approving 
Gladstone’s action; and declaring that the con- 
tinued existence of the unchecked power of im- 
peding the popular will which the Lords exercise 
is not conducive to the welfare of the people and 
the peace of the country. The streets were so 
crowded with spectators as to impede the progress 
of the procession, but no disturbance occurred. 


The steamer Faraday, engaged in laying the 
Irish end of the new cable from Ireland to the 
United States, has been keeping up communita- 
tion with Waterville, the Irish terminus, through 
the cable as laid; and on the 19th news was re- 
ceived that the steamer had reached the buoy in 
mid-ocean which marks the end of that part pre- 
viously laid from America. 


FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies has passed 


satisfy France as to the indemnity demanded, He 
has reduced the amount to 50,000,000 francs, [ft 
is officially announced that China has given to 
France ‘the first measure of satisfaction.” The 
Emperor has issued a decree in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty made in Fifth mo., order. 
ing the Chinese troops to evacuate Lang-sou and 
two other places, and to withdraw to the Chinese 
side of the passes leading to Yunnan, Kuang-ton 
and Kwang-si. 


The cholera has continued virulent at Toulon 
and Marseilles, being apparently aggravated by 
extremely hot weather. At the latest accounts, 
the temperature had fallen. A scarcity of pro. 
visions prevails in Toulon, adding to the distress, 
At Marseilles, a crowd of Socialists assembled 
before the Mayor's office, demanding work, and 
tried to force an entrance, but were prevented, 
At Arles, 44 miles from Toulon, the disease has 
appeared and is said to be becoming serious, and 
some few cases, considered sporadic, have oc. 
curred in Paris. The Academy of Medicine has 
decided by a unanimous vote, that a land quar. 
antine in France is impracticable. It declares 
the disinfection process inefficacious and illusory, 
and urges the establishment of cholera hospitals 
at all large railway stations. The Academy has 
referred.to a commission the question of measures 
to promote the public health and prevent the in- 
troduction of cholera into Paris. A vessel from 
Marseilles arrived in the Mersey near Liverpool, 
England, on the 18th, having had two deaths 
from cholera. The vessel was isolated, and com- 
munication with the shore forbidden. 


The negotiations with Morocco for the rectifica- 


‘tion of the Algerian frontier have been suspended 


until an arrangement can be completed with such 
Powers as object. 


TurkKEy.—The Porte has notified the Powers 
that it has assumed the postal service in Turkey, 
It says that the existence of foreign post officesin 
Turkey is an infringement of the sovereign rights 
of the Sultan, It insists upon the prepayment of 
letters with Ottoman stamps, and invites the 
Powers to close their respective offices, 


ARCTIC REGIONS.—The Thetis and Bear of 
the Greely Relief Expedition, arrived at St 
John’s, Newfoundland, on the 17th inst., bringing 
Lieut. Greely and six others, the survivors of his 
party. They were found on the 22nd ult. near 
the mouth of Smith Sound, One other, Sergeant 
Ellison, who had lost both hands and feet from 


freezing, died at Godhaven, Greenland, on the 6th 


inst. The party left their station on Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, Eighth mo, gth, 1883, and made their 
way southward in boats with much difficulty from 
ice; abandoned their steam launch, and after 
being three times driven back by storms, landed 
Ninth mo, 29th. They established winter quarters 
near Cape Sabine, and with great difficulty and 
peril obtained a scant supply of food from some 
of the deposits left at other points, and supple- 
mented it by hunting. Smith Sound remaining 


the Divorce bill as amended by the Senate. The | open all winter, they could not reach Littleton 


committee of the Senate on the revision of the 
Constitution has reported in favor of a revision, 
but against any change in the article defining the 
financial powers of the Senate. 

Prime Minister Ferry, in explaining to the 


| 


Island for want of boats, Game failed toward 
spring, and from Fourth month onward, all but the 
eight rescued died of starvation, except one Esqu 
mau, who was drowned while seal-hunting. It,was 
thought that none could have survived 48 houts 


Cabinet the state of the negotiations with China, ! from the time they were found, At the last accounts 
said it appeared certain that China would shortly ! all were recovering at St, John’s, 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW, — 


PROSPECTUS FOR VOLUME XXXVIIL. 


SRG IRS IIE Le 


The next number of Friends’ Review will bring us to the end of the Zhzrty- 
seventh Volume. In announcing the Zhirty-eighth Volume we would say that we 
hope to make the paper for the coming year worthy of its predecessors and worthy 
of the good reputation we feel assured it now enjoys, Some slight changes are in 
contemplation that we believe will be welcomed by all our subscribers. The more 
liberal our friends are in its support, the better our facilities will be in carrying out 
our plans for its improvement. It is not the aim of the proprietors to make it-a 
source of profit financially, but it is carried on that it may be a useful visitor in the 
families where it is introduced. 

It aims at an independent course, and to give, within proper limits, all sincere 
persons an opportunity to express their views on matters concerning our Society. 
Considerable attention will continue to be given to the literary and miscellaneous 
portion of the paper, especially Religious Intelligence and Rural affairs. Important 
current topics will be noticed, selections of literary merit will be liberally inserted, 
and at the same time we hope to secure original articles on these various subjects 
from intelligent and instructive writers. In short, we will strive to make it a 
particularly welcome messenger to those who take few or no other periodicals. 

As already stated, the effectual carrying out of these plans will, in a measure, 


depend upon the assistance we receive from our friends. To suchas may be willing 


— Be: 


to aid us in extending our subscription list, we have made an offer in our advertising 
columns which, we think, will liberally remunerate them financially. At the same 
time, we hope they may feel they are doing a good work. We would return thanks 
to those who have already given effectual attention to this offer, and express the hope 
that they and others may successfully promote the work still further. 


Si st Sa Mead ees 


FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, Pus isHer, 
Seventh mo. 26th, 1884. 1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia Dental College 


—-AND— 
Hospital of Oral Surgery, 


TENTH AND ARCH STs., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Twenty-fourth Yearly Session of this In- 
stitution commences October Ist; a preliminary 
term beginning September Ist. 


The Dental Department prepares students for 
the practice of Dentistry; the term of study 
covers two years, 


The Oral Hospital is designed for physicians 
who wish to make a special study and practice 
of the surgical diseases of the mouth, jaws, face, 
and associate parts. Oral Surgery includes Den- 
tistry. 

A special laboratory has been fitted up for 

LADY DENTAL STUDENTS 


the number of which is yearly increasing. 


Parents having children to be educated for 
self-support, are requested to send for a copy of 
the Yearly Announcement, from which all par- 
ticulars are to be learned concerning fees, 
courses, &c. Apply to or address « 


J. E. Garretson, M.D., 
Dean of Dental Faculty, and Surgeon to the Hospital, 
1537 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JAMES PoLLock, LL.D., President, 
49-7t-eow] 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
Aneroid Barometers, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Catalogues as follows sent on applicatjon: Part 1 
Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2, Optical 
Instruments, 186 pp.; Part 3, Magic Lanterns, 112 
pp.; Part4, Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 
160 pp.; Part 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 pp. 


QUEEN & CO., OPTICIANS, 


PHILAD’A. 
51-13t 


Lx-Governor of Pennsylvania. 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Cav 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, 
England, nee, Germany,etc. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. a@ year. 
Weekly. Splendid or. and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amere 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIC 
MERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


REVIEW. 


RUSKIN COTTAGE, 
SPRING LAKH BHAOH, N. J., 


Now open for guests. Boating, fishing, bathin 
and delightful drives, Pleasant walks throug! 
groves, around the lake. 


* HANNAH T, PAUL, 
Ruskin Cottage, Spring Lake, N. J. 


ISAAC L. MILLER, 
Real Estate and Conveyancing. 


Properties bought and sold, Money invested, 
Rents collected, &c, 


No. '705 Walnut St., Phila. 


Refers by permission to CHARLES J, ALLEN, 
304 Arch St. 36-ly 


VENTNOR COTTAGES, 


Open for the season. 


Address, R. K. LETCHWORTH, 
Sea Girt, Monmouth County, N, J. 


gt-46 
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Important to Subscribers. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


Being assured that the usefulness of our paper, 
as a medium for exchange of thought, feeling 
and general intelligence amongst Friends and, 
others, will be much increased by enlarging the 
number of our subscribers and readers, we make 
the following offer to each of our present sub- 
scribers. 

On all the new subscriptions for the coming or 
Thirty-eighth Volume, that any one may obtain, 
and remit, at regular rates in advance, we will al- 
low one-fourth of the amount of the subscription to 
the person obtaining it. That is, the person who 
secures new subscribers and collects the subscrip- 
tion in advance at two dollars can retain fifty 
cents on each, for his trouble, and send to us the 
other one dollar and fifty cents each, with name 
and address of subscriber. We will enter such 
name on our list, giving each credit in full for the 
two dollars he has paid, The first number of the 
next volume will be dated Eighth month 9th, 
1884, but if any subscribers wish to begin before 
that time they can do so, in which case it would 
be desirable, though not imperative, that the sub- 
scription should be paid to the end of next volume, 
in addition to the portion due for remainder of 
this one, and the one-fourth commission will be 
allowed on the full amonnt collected. This offer 
is good only till beginning of, and the commission 
is to be allowed only to the end, of the next 
volume. Special rates are allowed to clubs of 


|ten, or more, which will be sent on application. 


Sample copies can also be obtained by sending 
to this office. 
FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, Publisher, 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
Sixth month 20th, 1884. 





